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Abstract 


Phrasal verbs are notoriously difficult for non-native English students to learn because of 
their seemingly non-compositional and non-analytical nature. However, they are ubiquitous in 
the English language and growing in number, and subsequently necessary for comprehension 
and fluency. The difficulties with teaching and learning phrasal verbs involve syntactic, 
semantic, and cultural aspects, which current pedagogical approaches do not adequately address. 
Cognitive linguistics research suggests the potential for clearer and more efficient ways to teach 
and learn phrasal verbs using patterns of meaning found in the prepositional and adverbial 
particles. These patterns rely on understanding fundamental English metaphors and spatial 
schemas. With the new understanding that phrasal verbs are analyzable through metaphorical 
extension, researchers have provided suggestions for pedagogical approaches. However, there 
continues to be a gap between research and practical application in the classroom. Moreover, 
there is an assumption by researchers that phrasal verbs are not accessible to beginners because 
of lack of lexis and the need to analyze patterns. Drawing from conceptual-metaphor theory, 
image-schema theory, and other cognitive-linguistic approaches to teaching language, three open 
educational resource lesson plans posted on the website “Illustrating English” provide visual 
adaptations of research-inspired pedagogical material in the hopes that this will provide a bridge 
between short-term teaching for research, and long-term teaching of less experienced students in 


the classroom. 
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Chapter 1 


As a young student living abroad, I vividly remember a French student telling me that the 
most confusing part of the English language was prepositions. This confused me. Why would 
prepositions be so difficult? Don’t they simply imply direction? What could be confusing about 
up, down, in, and out? His comment made such a lasting impression on me that I decided to dig 
up more information about prepositions during my English Grammar class. I quickly discovered 
the concept of multi-word verbs, often encompassed in the umbrella term “phrasal verb,” and 
began to understand why prepositions, or the combination of prepositions with verbs, can be so 
confusing for non-native speakers. 

Strangely enough, as a native speaker of English, I had never before encountered the 
concept of a “phrasal verb.” And yet, phrasal verbs are both extremely common, and “highly 
productive” (Gardner & Davies, 2007), meaning that new meanings of common phrasal verbs, as 
well as new unique combinations of verb plus particle, are created every year. The only 
grammar lesson from my past that touched on phrasal verbs remotely was this prescriptive and 
often unheeded rule: “Never end a sentence with a preposition,”- a rule supposedly mocked by 
Winston Churchill with a famous (if bogus) quote, “This is the type of errant pedantry up with 
which I will not put” (Owen, 2020). The truth is, writing and speaking can be made to sound 
much more natural and fluid when phrasal verbs are used effectively, even in academic and 
formal language registers (Blake, 2003). The more I studied, the more I realized that phrasal 


verbs are an integral, some would say crucial (Garnier & Schmitt, 2015), part of the English 


language, particularly when used in casual conversation. Without them, non-native speakers can 
sound stilted and formal, marginalizing them from social society (Ushigusa, 2008). 

Despite the importance of phrasal verbs, there 1s no obvious teaching approach that 
adequately addressed the peculiar idiomatic and polysemic nature of these verbs. Some teachers 
choose to teach phrasal verbs according to the verb (come up, come out, come in). This however 
opens up several problematic issues. Which verbs should teachers begin with, when there are 
over 5,000 phrasal verbs used in the English language (McCarthy & O’Dell, 2004)? Is there any 
way of knowing which verbs are the most useful and important out of those 5,000 plus? And is 
grouping phrasal verbs according the verb really helpful in comprehending meaning when so 
many phrasal verbs are idiomatic? For example, does an understanding of “come over” (visit) 
help an ELL understand the meaning of “come out with it” (let out a secret)? 

Other teachers organize phrasal verbs according to a theme, such as dating (make out), 
daily routine (wake up), or specific purposes such as Medical English (an epidemic broke out). 
This helps with memorization around a theme, and with the collocations so prevalent with 
phrasal verbs, but not with polysemy. Ifa student learns that “make out” means “‘to kiss 
amorously,” what will they think of the sentence “I can just make out the lighthouse in the 
distance?” 

A new conceptual approach aims to teach phrasal verbs according to the particle, rather 
than according to verb (Thom, 2017; White, 2012). Research shows that the prepositional or 
adverbial particle attached to the phrasal verb contains a directional metaphor that might be 
systematically and explicitly taught to students, allowing them to use the metaphor to guess the 
meaning of novel phrasal verbs (Rudzka-Ostyn, 2008) However, research on using such 


cognitive-based approaches to teach phrasal verbs is so new that it has not yet been developed 


into widespread visual and pedagogical models. There are some pedagogical models; they are 
just not widespread and are often inaccessible to all but the advanced student of English. 

One of these models is Rudska-Ostyn’s 2008 book titled “Word Power: Phrasal Verbs 
and Compounds.” Included in this book are basic black and white visual schemas meant to help 
visualize the way English speakers perceive the world in terms of “landmarks” and “trajectors:” 
the object in place in relation to the object in motion. The book has been cited by 233 scholarly 
publications but is difficult for regular teachers to access. It is my hope to take this book and 
other scholarly publications on cognitive-based approaches and translate them into lesson plans 
designed for less advanced students and children I plan to make these lesson plans available to 
teachers via an internet website titled “Illustrating English.” 

In order not to overwhelm myself with material, I plan to focus on three phrasal verb 
particles: the particles on, up, and out. I chose these because the two most common phrasal 
verbs, according to the PHaVE dictionary, are the verbs “Go on,” and “Pick up (phave- 
dictionary.englishup.me), and out is well represented in the literature. I would like to address the 
website to English language teachers (ELT) with a focus on making phrasal verbs accessible and 
visible to less advanced students. Lesson plans will be based on scholarly research around 
phrasal verbs such as the metaphorical meanings of particles, representations of image-schemas, 
and semantic networks. However, they will also draw on other teaching methods to make 
learning visible (Hattie, 2008), such as anchor charts and illustrations, visual mind maps of 
particles, or illustrating the differences and similarities between plain and phrasal verb pairs. It 
is my hope that I will be able to create a valuable web resource for teachers designed make 


phrasal verbs visible both for teachers and their students. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Introduction 

The concept of a phrasal verb was first used in print in 1925 in the book Words and 
Idioms, although the concept was verbalized as early as the 18" century (Oxford University 
Press, 2020). Samuel Johnson, father of the first American dictionary, wrote in his preface: 

There is another kind of composition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any 

other, from which arises to foreigners the greatest difficulty. We modify the signification 

of many words by a particle subjoined; as to come off, to escape by a fetch; to fall on, to 
attack; to fall off, to apostatize; to break off, to stop abruptly ... These I have noted with 
great care (Oxford University Press, 2020, History section, para. 2 ). 

Phrasal verbs continue to present a great difficulty to English Language Learners (ELLs) 
despite their ubiquity (Side, 1990; Kurtyka, 2006; Gardner & Davies, 2007; Neagu, 2007; 
Wong, 2018), and there is still general confusion over which phrasal verbs to teach and how to 
include them in curriculum (Gardner & Davies, 2007). Current textbooks touch on them lightly, 
if at all, and there 1s still debate over terminology and structure. This literature review explores 
the ubiquity and importance of phrasal verbs in the English language, why ELLs and their 
teachers struggle with them, and new research on improved methods of teaching. Specifically, 
new findings in cognitive linguistic research will be discussed as a possible model for a new way 


teaching. Finally, the literature review will address gaps in the research and examine how 


modern research on phrasal verbs might be adapted for the classroom, specifically for lower 


level learners. 


Ubiquity and Importance of Phrasal Verbs 

Research using modern databases of corpora have revealed both the extent to which 
phrasal verbs are used in modern English (Thom, 2017), and the steady increase in usage, 
particularly in the 20" century (Oxford University Press, 2020). There are thousands of phrasal 
verbs currently in use in the English language (Garnier & Schmitt, 2015) and learners encounter, 
on average, “one [phrasal verb construction] in every 150 words of English” (Gardner & Davies, 
2007, p. 347). Moreover, new phrasal verbs are constantly being created (Neagu, 2007; Requejo 
& Diaz, 2008). 

Although most phrasal verbs have single-word equivalents, there is a register and 
expressiveness associated with phrasal verbs that cannot be replaced without sounding alien 
(Side, 1990; Raddaoui, 2004; Requejo & Diaz, 2008; Thyab, 2019). Even highly proficient non- 
native speakers, if they have not mastered phrasal verbs and other idiomatic phrases, can find 
themselves marginalized in society (Ushigusa, 2008). Moreover, even though phrasal verbs are 
associated with informal speech, there is evidence that such formulaic sequences are an indicator 
of competency even in academic settings (Raddaoui, 2004; Wood, 2009; Jacobsen, 2013; 
Alangari, 2020). Phrasal verbs allow for lexical richness by using metaphoric language (Gardner 
& Davies, 2007) and for lexical economy, allowing fluent speakers to say exactly what they 
mean in as few words as possible. This fulfills Paul Grice’s conversational maxim of quantity 
and reduces processing and retrieval time for speaker and listener (Raddaoui, 2004; Neagu, 


2007; Paulmann et al, 2015). 


Difficulties in Teaching and Learning Phrasal Verbs 

Despite their ubiquity, phrasal verbs are notoriously difficult for ELLs to learn (Side, 
1990; Kurtyka, 2006; Neagu, 2007). Aside from the sheer number of phrasal verbs, learners are 
faced with syntactic, semantic, and cultural difficulties. These difficulties result in the active 
avoidance of phrasal verbs (Dagut & Laufer, 1985; Jahedi & Mukundan, 2015). Even those who 
speak other Germanic languages, which use phrasal verbs, tend to avoid these idiomatic 
expressions in English. ELLs tend to use a single-word synonym instead to avoid confusion 
(Hulstijn & Marchena, 1989, as cited in Jahedi & Mukundan, 2015; Side, 1990; White, 2012). 


Some examples of syntactic, semantic, and cultural confusion can be seen in Table 2.1. 


| | Phrasal Verb Explanation of Confusion 


Syntactic *l After a long argument, the two | To make up (intransitive) = to 
friends finally made it up. resolve an argument 
To make up something (transitive) 
= to invent 


Semantic She ended up in Seattle. The meaning of ended up cannot 
be inferred from end and up 


Cultural Put up your feet and put up your | Using different collocations (feet 
hands or hands) changes connotations 
that are easily misunderstood from 
a cultural perspective. 
Table 2.1: Sources of Confusion for ELLs 





A lack of consensus over how to define and operationalize phrasal verbs has increased 
confusion on the part of teachers and students. Phrasal verbs have been called both multi-word 
verbs, verb-particle constructions, and phrasal, prepositional and phrasal-prepositional verbs 
(Alangari, 2020; Cambridge Dictionary, 2020). Some grammarians prefer to refer to literal (or 
transparent) verb-particle constructions as prepositional verbs and define only idiomatic multi- 


word verbs as “phrasal.” Yet these two constructions are both defined as phrasal verbs by 


1 The asterix * indicates abnormal usage 


English as a Foreign Language (EFL) teachers. Once the verb-particle construction has been 
defined, the phrasal verb might be organized into three patterns (White, 2012)...or four patterns 
(studyandexam.com)...or five (RIT) or even six (Kurtyka, 2001), and perhaps more, depending 
on transitivity, separability. The well-respected Perdue Online Writing Lab (2020) takes no 
position at all on syntactic patterns, and simply states, “Unfortunately, there is usually no 
indicator whether an idiomatic phrase is separable, inseparable, or intransitive. In most cases the 
phrases must simply be memorized.” If this is so, then memorization becomes critical, as syntax 
radically affects the meaning of a phrasal verb. The insertion of an object (“He blew up” and 
“He blew it up”) might mean the difference between sudden anger, and an exploding bomb. 

This radical shift in meaning highlights the polysemous, or multi-meaning nature of 
phrasal verbs. Each phrasal verb has an average of 5.6 meaning senses per verb, with some over 
twenty (Gardner & Davies, 2007). Researchers have attempted to lessen the cognitive load on 
students and teachers by identifying, through corpus research, the most frequent phrasal verbs 
(Gardner & Davies, 2007; Liu, 2011; Garnier & Schmitt, 2015), However, one-hundred phrasal 
verbs still translates into 560 distinct meanings, making memorization an almost impossible task. 

Memorization also does not help ELLs deal with the changing semantic status and 
increasing number of phrasal verbs over time (Kurtyka, 2001). According to Martin (1990), 
phrasal verbs are becoming increasingly more “complex, context-bound, and abstract” (cited in 
Jahedi & Mukundan, 2015 p. 158). The use of the phrasal verb come out to refer to someone 
admitting homosexuality is one modern example. And in 2020, during the pandemic, the 
following new phrasal verb could be seen on signs in the United States: “Mask up!” These new 
verbs are created with relative ease by native speakers who understand phrasal verbs intuitively, 


leading to rapid semantic change. But it also suggests that there is a cognitive pattern to phrasal 


verbs, which is accessible to native speakers, that might be made accessible to ELLs as well 
(Side, 1990). 

For cultural reasons, the cognitive patterns of spatial orientation are intuitive to native 
speakers, but not naturally available to ELLs. Other languages might use other syntactic and 
grammatical forms to express spatial orientation (Boers & Demecheleer, 1998; Side, 1990). For 
example, Polish speakers use prefixes attached to words, instead of particles (Kurtyka, 2006). In 
Greek, the radio volume is ‘opened’ or ‘closed,’ rather than turned ‘up’ or ‘down’ (Side, 1990). 
Metaphorical understandings change between cultures too. In English emotions are described as 
emerging from the heart, while Malay speakers refer to those same emotions as coming from the 
liver (Charteris-Black, 2002; Boers, 2003). When phrasal verbs in English conflict with the 
culture of a different language, then mapping one abstract concept onto another becomes more 


difficult (Yang and Hsieh, 2010). 


Lack of Pedagogical Support 

The tendency to struggle with and avoid phrasal verbs may be compounded by the poor 
presentation of phrasal verbs in textbooks and other materials (Jahedi & Mukundun, 2015). The 
traditional textbook approach to idioms and phrasal verbs is that there is no conceptual system 
behind them; they are assumed to be arbitrary, non-compositional (the parts do not add up to the 
whole), and therefore non-analyzable (Side, 1990; Tyler & Evans, 2004; Neagu, 2007; Ganji, 
2011; White, 2012; Thom, 2017; Al-Otaibi, 2019). Without a conceptual, meaningful 
framework, the meaning of phrasal verbs cannot be predicted, but must be memorized (Lee, 
2012; White, 2012). As a result, many textbooks avoid teaching them explicitly, relying instead 


on the implicit learning of phrasal verbs through context. In a survey of five English textbooks 


in Sweden, Jacobsen (2013) noted, “As most of the books did not include sections on phrasal 
verbs, neither in the main chapters of the book, nor in grammar sections, nor in any other lists or 
appendices, this section will be rather short” (p. 17). 

Among textbooks that teach phrasal verbs, there are several common methods (Table 
2.2). Like most vocabulary, phrasal verbs can be grouped together to aid in memorization. One 


way is to group according to verb, and another is to group into thematic categories. 


Table 2.2 Common Pedagogical Approaches to Teaching Phrasal Verbs 





There are pitfalls to these methods though. First, research on textbook coverage indicates 
that there are no standardized criteria for choosing which phrasal verbs to teach. The choice of 
such vocabulary is subjective, meaning that a large portion of the phrasal verbs found in 
textbooks are likely not representative of everyday speech (Koprowski, 2005, & McAleese, 
2013, cited in Jahedi & Mukundan, 2015). Secondly, not all the meaning is held in the root verb. 
Research suggests that most of the meaning is carried in the particle. For example, when new 
synonyms are coined, it is the root word that changes, while the particle stays the same (run off 
vs. jet off; hold on vs. hang on) (Side, 1990). Thirdly, apart from aiding in memorization, the 
meaning of the verbs may have little in common (Side, 1990). What does turning in for the night 
have in common with turning off the light? Or turning up the temperature? Fourthly, these 
approaches do not teach the polysemous nature of these verbs (Garnier & Schmitt, 2015) How is 


picking up connected to picking up a date or picking up a room? And lastly, they do not provide 
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a means for students to predict the meaning of the many novel phrasal verbs they will encounter 


in everyday language (White, 2012). 


The Cognitive Approach 

Cognitive linguistics, or the study of the way the sub-conscious and semi-conscious mind 
impacts language, may offer a clearer pedagogical approach. The Cognitive Approach suggests 
that there is some systematicity inherent in phrasal verbs, stemming from pre-linguistic 
embodied experiences in the world (Tyler & Evans, 2003; Ganji, 2011; Thom, 2017). From the 


initial literal experience with the world, a word’s core (or prototypical) meaning 1s developed. 


John is in 
love. 


f John is in 
trouble. 





k 


Figure 2.1: Extension of the container metaphor 


Subsequently, additional meanings are added as metaphorical extensions of the core sense 
(White, 2012) (See Figure 2.1). Abstract concepts such as love, emotion, time, and knowledge 


are extended through metaphorical mapping (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980, as cited in Thom, 2017). 
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For example, from the experience of containers, houses become containers, as do geographical 
locations, experiences, the mind, and love. One way to conceptualize this metaphorical mapping 


is through conceptual metaphors, and another is through image schemas. 


The conceptual metaphor approach (CMA). 
Lakoff and Johnson suggested that metaphor is not just a literary device, but a ubiquitous 
part of everyday language (1980; Lee, 2016). Understanding these metaphors can be a powerful 


tool for helping students grasp and retain idiomatic language (Boers 2000 & 2003; 


Primary Metaphors Complex Metaphors 


(Undergirded by physical experience) (Undergirded by cultural experience) 


MORE IS UP: LESS IS DOWN THEORIES ARE BUILDINGS 

ACTIVE IS UP; INACTIVE IS DOWN ABSTRACT COMPETITION IS RACING 
GOOD IS UP: BAD IS DOWN THE MIND IS A COMPUTER 

VISIBLE IS OUT AND UP: INVISIBLE IS ECONOMIC COMPETITION IS 

IN AND DOWN WAREFARE 

THE BODY IS A CONTAINER FOR THE LIFE ISATRAIN JOURNEY 
EMOTIONS LIFE IS A SHIP JOURNEY 

STRONG DESIRE IS HUNGER LIFE IS A CAR JOURNEY 
ORGANIZATION IS PHYSICAL THE HEART IS A CONTAINER FOR 
STRUCTURE EMOTIONS versus THE LIVER 
PERSISTING IS REMAINING ERECT THE HEAD IS A CONTAINER FOR ANGER 
LIFE IS A JOURNEY vs. THE STOMACH 

ANGER IS HEAT 

STATES ARE LOCATIONS 

CHANGES ARE MOVEMENTS 

CAUSES ARE FORCES 

ACTION IS DIRECTED MOTION 

PURPOSES ARE DESTINATIONS 





Figure 2.2: Common Primary and Complex Metaphors 
Black, 2002, Rundell, 2005a, Ganji, 2011). Conceptual metaphors include primary metaphors 
related to physical experience, and complex metaphors related to cultural experience (See Figure 
22). 
These conceptual metaphors can provide a conceptual framework for grouping 
expressions, make teaching more efficient, promote retention as students work to make 
categorization judgements, and provide a pathway for learners to predict the meaning of novel 


phrasal verbs (Boers, 2000 & 2003). 
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Explicit instruction in metaphor awareness. 

Because students from different backgrounds bring with them different conceptual 
metaphors from their own language, they are unlikely to simply absorb new complex metaphors 
through intuition and context. They need richer support to help them infer meaning (Ganji, 
2001). Explicit instruction can help students realize and uncover their own ability to find 
semantic patterns and conceptualize metaphors (Yasuda, 2010; White, 2012; Lee, 2016; Al- 
Otaibi, 2019). Khatib and Ghannadi (2011) investigated the effect of teaching phrasal verbs 
using an implicit (contextualized) or explicit interventionist approach as compared to incidental 
learning (exposure, but no instruction). They found that those students who received explicit 
instruction outperformed those who received implicit instruction, and both methods of teaching 
outperformed incidental learning. Moreover, those students who received explicit instruction 
outperformed the other students in both recognition and production of phrasal verbs. This 
supports Ganji’s (2001) conclusion that guiding students to implicitly infer meaning through 
context is helpful, but not as effective as explicit instruction. 

Assuming that explicit instruction of phrasal verbs is important in recognizing and 
producing phrasal verbs, it seems apparent that the teacher likewise must receive explicit 
instruction, particularly if the teacher is a native speaker. Phrasal verbs function subconsciously 
in native speakers and need to be explicitly motivated through raising metaphor awareness 
before they can seem meaningful and logical (Boers, 2000; Andreou & Galantamos, 2008; 
Thom, 2017). This highlights the need for pedagogical models for native teachers of English, as 


their very fluency precludes awareness of metaphors in their own language. 
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Conceptual metaphors in particles. 
One of the most fundamental senses that we have of the world is spatial orientation. 
Cognitive linguistic studies and CMA have uncovered many orientational metaphors inherent in 


prepositions and adverbs, particularly when they function as particles (See Table 2.3). 


Er complis Chew up, Use up, Give up 

Turn up, Play up 

a Cheer up, Buck up, Feel up 

Up | Approach | Draw up, Bump up, Cuddle up 

Up Wait up, Stay up, Get up 

Down 


Table 2.3: Table of Particles and their Conceptual Metaphors (Ganji, 2011) 





The root verb can code meaning and metaphor too, but it most often provides, through 
verbs of motion, a movement that can be directed and oriented in time and space (Rudzka-Ostyn, 
2003). Without this direction, metaphorical senses and meaning can evaporate. For example, 
emotions can heat up or cool down; Emotions can even go or be up and down. But they do not 


heat and cool. It is in the orientational metaphors of particles where systematic patterns in 
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phrasal verbs start to emerge and polysemous meanings become interrelated (Brugman & 
Lakoff, 1988; Side, 1990; Tyler & Evans, 2003; Rudzka-Ostyn, 2003, Requejo & Diaz, 2008). 
We can show some of these patterns and relationships by looking at the particle up. One 
primary metaphor for up is a “change in state along a vertical axis” (adapted from Rudzka-Ostyn, 
2003). Prototypically, this would mean a change in state from low to high. But the prototypical 
vertical axis can be metaphorically extended to be an axis of height (short-tall), an axis of 
direction (north-south), an axis of a path (start-stop), and many more. Table 2.4 compares the 
polysemous meanings of some phrasal verbs with the particle up. The root word codes the 
motion (throw, pick, grow, move) and the particle directs either the object or the subject (when 


intransitive) to a higher position in increasingly metaphorical ways. 


UP is a Change in State along a Vertical Axis 


Throw up a ball Throw up your hands | Throw up your food 
Pick up an object Pick up puzzle pieces Pick up a person in a car 


The flowers grow up | Children grow up He needs to grow up 
Move the car up a bit She’s moving up in life 


Table 2.4: Abstraction of Phrasal Verbs with UP 





Each of these axes can also be used to group verbs by metaphor. One common metaphor 
is the path metaphor or schema (see Table 2.5). If the vertical axis is extended to mean a path 


UP is a Change in State Along a Path 
Up is BEGINNING UP is APPROACHING a goal | UP is RESOLUTION 


Come up (emerge) Catch up (reach) End up (final state) 
Set up (prepare) Keep up (maintain) Give up (end action) 
Show up (appear) Cuddle up (get closer) Clean up (clean completely) 


Wake up (awake from sleep) Hang up (end phone call) 
Take up (start a hobby) Break up (end relationship) 
Open up (start a discussion) Make up (one’s mind) 

Turn up (appear) Sum up (complete a summary) 
Make up (create) Shut up (finish talking) 


Table 2.5: Grouping Phrasal Verbs with UP According to Metaphor 
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with a starting point and an end point, the particle up can code a beginning, a movement towards 
a goal, and a final destination. These might also be termed more broadly beginning, approach, 


and resolution. 


The image schema approach. 

What CMA lacks, quite literally, is perspective. As White (2012) notes, “The particle, in 
combination with the literal or figurative sense of the verb, locates the phrasal verb’s action or 
activity in a physical or metaphoric place, a place relative to the zone of activity” (p. 423). This 
“zone of activity,” or perspective, cannot be represented by metaphor, but affects meaning 
nonetheless. It 1s usually coded through the root verb, rather than the particle. Consider for 
example the phrases “The sun is out,” and “the light is out” (Neagu, 2007). The particle is the 
same, but the meaning is different because of the perspective; In the first sentence, the sun is 
coming out of the night towards the observer. In the second sentence, the light is going away 
from the observer. For a better understanding of perspective, it is important to look at another 
cognitive linguistic theory, the Image Schema Theory (Johnson, 1987). 

The Image-Schema theory postulates that embodied experiences, which are the basis of 
conceptual metaphors, are represented as mental images in the mind (Johnson, 1987). These 
mental abstractions are used in reasoning to associate perception with concepts (Florian, 2020; 
Lee, 2016; Langacker, 2008; Johnson, 1987). Some basic image-schemas which undergird 


conceptual metaphors and provide a starting point for more complex image-schemas are the 
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container schema, the part-whole schema, the link schema, the center-periphery schema and the 
source-path-goal schema (Santibañez, 2002; Kovecses, 2006; Neagu, 2007) (See Figure 2.3). 


outside 
CONTAINER 


E les: i 
iti ais inside «— boundary 


Into pieces, in shreds, dig in, pick out, fall in (love), reach out 


SOURCE-PATH-GOAL 


Examples: 


start out, go on, keep on, end up O T 


PART-WHOLE 


Examples: 


Take apart, break apart, put back, put together, separate out, pass out, 
divide up, blow up, smash up, make up, take up 


Examples: 


Break up, Stitch up, fix up, meet up, make up, give up (up is used to 
indicate completion or closeness/connection) 


CENTER-PERIPHERY 


Examples: 


The core, the heart, the head as central/important 
Head up (lead), hand out, belly up 


ADDITIVE 


Examples: 

Fold out, fold up; fill out, draw out 
Figure 2.3: Image-Schemas in the English Language (Adapted from Peña, 2000 and others) 
Many of these image-schemas interact figuratively. For example, the phrasal verbs get into 
trouble and come into existence utilize both the path schema and the container schema 
(Santibañez, 2002, p. 184). 


The ability to form mental representations seems to be indispensable in learning 


(Kurtyka, 2001). Visualization enables internalization, or the “ability to carry out mental action 
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that has parallels on the material plane” (Lee, 2016 p. 169). In order to teach image schemas, 
however, they need to be materialized into an external form that can be used in pedagogical 
models. Various researchers have proposed ways to depict the mental image-schemas in phrasal 
verbs so that students can access them more easily. White (2012) taught students in one research 
study how to use a Scheme of a Complete Orienting Basis of an Action (SCOBA), based on 
Gal’perin’s model (1989, cited in White, 2012). These are similar to mind maps or anchor charts 
commonly used in classrooms in that they are visual representations of what is happening, or 
needs to happen, in the mind. In White’s model (figure 2.4), the SCOBA takes the form of hand- 
drawn personal sketches created by students, showing the zone of activity and perspective in 
material form. 


Ard The Modem Language jurnal 95 (2012) 


FIGURE 1 
Zone of Actraty Applad to Two Šansi of ‘theo out" 


DV here ony rhe ee [fa ling Plies hipaa gu] oe ich 





Figure 2.4: Example of a Student-Generated SCOBA (White, 2012) 
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Rudzka-Ostyn (2003) in contrast formalizes SCOBAs using abstract shapes. These 
shapes represent how English speakers tend to focus on a moving entity, termed Trajector (TR), 
and view it against a background, termed Landmark (LM), such as a container or a surface 
(Rudzka-Ostyn, 2003) (See Figure 2.5). Her method combines conceptual metaphor with a 
representation of an image-schema, and has been adapted by multiple researchers (Kurtyka, 


2006; Requejo & Diaz, 2008; Thom, 2017) 





Higher is 
more 


visable, 
accessible, 
known 





Figure 2.5: Metaphors and SCOBAs for UP (Rudzka Ostyn, 2003; Lee, 2016) 


Effective Teaching: Visualization 

Research by Talebinezhad and Farhadian (2014) compared CMA and image schema as a 
teaching method using Tyler and Evans’ (2003) and Lakoff and Johnson’s (1980) models. They 
found the Tyler and Evan’s focus on the systematicity of particles to be most effective for 


students. This may have been because Lakoff and Johnson’s CMA method lacked any 
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materialization of image schemas or perspective, while the Tyler and Evan’s approach included a 
comprehensive theoretical analysis with images representing perspective and context. This 
conclusion highlights the effectiveness of visuals in the teaching of metaphorical language. 

The dual-code theory supports the importance of visuals in the classroom. It suggests 
that the human mind has two interconnected memory systems: verbal and visual (Stevick, 1996, 
cited in Kurtyka, 2001). Although concrete objects or actions are easy to represent visually in 
the mind, abstract words are more difficult, and are generally stored verbally instead of visually. 
But if a visual representation can be constructed, this enhances storage and retention (Bransford, 
1979, 1996, cited in Kurtyka, 2001). Moreover, Gehring and Toglia (1989) concluded that 
“retention of images is enhanced if these images are actually perceived rather than merely 
created in the mind” (cited in Kurtyka, 2001, p. 5). Ifthe notion of conceptual metaphor is going 
to be successfully adapted for pedagogical purposes, it must include visual representations, 
perspective, and analysis based on careful thought and historical/sociocultural background 
(Boers, 2000; Kurtyka, 2001). Otherwise, metaphors become, like the idiomatic meanings of 


phrasal verbs, simply another list to memorize (Talebinezhad & Farhadian, 2014). 


The Gap in the Literature 

Multiple studies show that understanding and conceptualizing metaphors and spatial 
orientation are central to the memorization, retention and prediction of the meaning of phrasal 
verbs (Ganji, 2011; Kartal & Uner, 2017; Kovecses & Szabco, 1996; Nhu & Huyen, 2009; Nhu, 
2010; Yasuda, 2010; Talebinezhad & Sadri, 2013). Those studies that did not corroborate with 


the data suggested that confounding factors might have influenced the result. These factors 
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include attempting to teach too many metaphors at once, attempting to teach to many particles or 
verbs at once, or not making enough use of visuals (Al-Otaibi, 2019; Boers, 2000; Karahan, 
2015). The cultural expectation that learning 1s equated with memorization (Lu & Sun, 2017; 
Yang & Hsieh, 2010) and the focus on implicit learning without explicitly teaching orientational 
metaphors (White, 2012) also contributed to a null result. 

What these studies did not show was whether conceptual metaphors and image schemas 
might be useful in teaching beginning learners or children. Most researchers assumed that these 
conceptual approaches would only be useful for intermediate to advanced students, as beginning 
students likely did not have enough words in their lexis to consider abstract concepts (Boers, 
2000). Studies also showed that more advanced learners are more likely to use phrasal verbs 
(Jahedi & Mukunkan, 2015; Lu & Sun, 2017). However, as stated previously, this may be due to 
the lack of appropriate pedagogical material. Beginning students do study simple verbs of 
motion, prepositions, and adverbs — the building blocks for phrasal verbs. They will also 
encounter phrasal verbs regularly both in print and on the proverbial playground. Given that 
research suggests metaphors are foundational to language and thought, and that spatial 
orientation is fundamental to how English speakers view the world beginning in childhood, it 
seems natural to assume that the teaching of the metaphors in phrasal verbs should be 
foundational rather than an appendage to language learning. 

The few studies that examined a different population in terms of age and ability verbs 
generally supported this possibility. One study researched the impact of CMA on junior high 
students with basic English proficiency in Taiwan and found that the technique did significantly 
improve scores (Yang & Hsieh, 2010). Fujii (2016) found that Schema-based instruction (SBI) 


worked more effectively for learners with a higher proficiency level but suggested that this might 
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be because beginner level students need a greater amount of scaffolding and more illustrative 
example, as his lesson did not include much explicit instruction. Mitsugi (2013) recommended 
that explicit teaching of core meanings and schemas should be done at an earlier point in the 
process of language learning so that advanced students do not have to relearn previously 
constructed images. Less advanced students might be more open to a new method of teaching 


and more likely to absorb a new schema. 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


Conceptual metaphor and image-schema theories may in fact lend themselves to 
pedagogy that is accessible to less advanced and younger students. Visual images, stories and 
symbols, and the creation of learning “tools” can all be accessed with a relatively low vocabulary 
level. However, Cognitive linguistics-inspired materials have yet be translated from the pages of 
scholarly writings and adapted for the beginner classroom (Lee, 2016). 

Many researchers have recognized the need for new pedagogical material on phrasal 
verbs and offered suggestions. Boers (2000) provided a sample lexis and texts in his paper. Lee 
(2016) created a 10-step table for Concept-Based Instruction of Phrasal Verbs and provided 
examples of verbalization activities. Kurtyka (2001) recommended combining Rudzka-Ostyn’s 
images with the learning cycle approach. Requejo & Diaz (2008), White (2012), and Thom 
(2017) all created SCOBAs and suggestions for use in teaching. However, despite the increasing 
amount of research in this area, there continues to be a gap between theory and practical 
instruction, and a consensus among researchers that this could and should be improved (White, 
2012; Spring, 2018). 

The creation of a website will be a way to apply cognitive linguistics research to lesson 
plans and ideas for the average classroom. I will create three open-source lesson plans designed 
to help teachers introduce phrasal verbs to less advanced and younger students through 


conceptual metaphor, image schema, and particle-based instruction. Short blog posts, videos, 
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and images will support these lessons. I will especially focused on creating teaching materials 


that are 
he More accessible to lower level students and children 
2. Visual and/or kinesthetic 
oF Focused initially on particles on, up, and out 
4. Based on research in Concept-Based learning, Cognitive Semantics, and Clay 


Modeling 

Concept-based instruction (CBI) lends itself to working with children and beginners. It 
includes the theories that concepts (not rules) are the currency of instruction, material aids or 
tools help learners understand concepts, and verbalization prompts learners to internalize 
concepts (Lee, 2016, White, 201). The creation of tools such as drawings, models, mind maps 
and charts, taps into students’ own idiosyncrasies and creativity (White, 2012). The first lesson 
plan will involve the creation and illustration of a story that contexualizes the phrasal verb go on 
and its polysemous meanings. 

The phrasal verb go on has been identified as the most commonly used phrasal verbs in 
the English language (Garnier & Schmitt, 2015) with as many as 21 distinct meanings (White, 
2012). Many of the meanings are derived from conceptual metaphors. Rather than analyze this 
phrasal verb and the particle, as one might do with adults and more advanced students, a story 
places the meaning into context, allowing for inferencing. As students illustrate what they think 
is happening, the self-made illustrations will act as SCOBAs or visual tools to support 
conceptualization of the material. This may help children and beginning learners to see patterns 
and semantic connections without having to use words. The lesson plan will draw particularly 


on White’s (2012) approach to the instruction of phrasal verbs. 
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The second plan will involve exploring the core sense of the particle out provided by 


cognitive semantics through clay modeling. According to Serrano-Lopez (2003), clay modeling 


of prepositions is a visual/spatial/kinesthetic methodology based on the Davis Symbol Mastery 


Program for dyslexics designed to help create new mental representations of spatial concepts . 


Like dyslexics, foreign language learners often have difficulty creating a mental image of 


abstract words, such as adverbs and prepositions. This three-dimensional way to represent the 


core spatial meaning of particles allows students to fix a mental image in their minds and then 


visually extend meaning to more abstract, metaphorical senses (Requejo & Diaz, 2008). 


Analysis through clay modeling offers the following additional benefits. Clay modeling: 


l. 


supports the tenets of the conceptual approach to instruction; that is, it provides a 
tool-and-result methodology (Newman & Holzman, 1993, cited in White, 2012), 
produces results through production and creation (White, 2012) and is discovery 
based. 

when produced by students, represents reality in a recognizable way, creating a 
memorable picture or concept in the mind rather than relying on verbal memory 
(Serrano-Lopez, 2003). 

encourages metacognition through “Inner Speech,” meaning thinking about what 
you are modeling and why (Serrano-Lopez, 2003). 

is generally considered to be “fun” and increases motivation to learn (Serrano- 
Lopez, 2003). 

like drawing, provides a way for students to verbalize the story behind their creation. 


This verbalization leads to internalization (Lee, 2016; Serrano-Lopez, 2003). 
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6. supports dual coding theory — the theory that the association of verbal information 
with a mental image facilitates recall (Boers & Lindstromberg, 2008, Serrano-Lopez, 
2003). 
The lesson plan will draw upon research by Serrano-Lopez (2003) in clay modeling, and 
instruction on core meaning (Fujii, 2016; Mitsugi, 2013). 

The third plan will involve semantic mapping of the source domain on to the target 
domain through anchor charts and graphics (Kovecses & Szabco, 1996). SCOBAs and 
conceptual metaphors provided by Rudzka-Ostyn (2003), White (2012), and Chitty (2014), will 
inform the creation of pictoral anchor charts about the particle up, on which the students can 
group novel phrasal verbs. This categorization of verbs encourages “deep-level cognitive 
processing” (Boers, 2000, p. 563), and metaphoric themes provide a framework for lexical 
organization (Boers, 2000). It also provides a channeling device for learners to organize new 
figurative language that they are exposed to (Boers, 2000). The lesson plan will draw upon 
recommendations by Boers (2000) and Spring (2018). 

In order to make these lesson plans available to teachers, the plans will be uploaded as 
open educational resources (OER) on a blog entitled “Illustrating English.” OER has great 
potential to benefit the field of ESL/EFL, as there is a need all over the world for inexpensive 


quality learning materials for ELLs (Heitin, 2016). 


Chapter 4: Final Project 


For my project, I have created a website with a blog that introduces cognitive linguistic 
concepts in a more accessible way and provides visual materials and lesson plans for teaching 
phrasal verbs. Additionally, it provides a space for highlighting the contributions of others and 
access to open educational resources (OER). It is designed for English language teachers (ELT) 
who can understand some complicated terminology, but who will appreciate the translation of 
that terminology into everyday English, as well as supporting graphics, videos, and lesson plans 
to illustrate concepts. 

Prior to creating this website, I asked three teachers which would be of most use to them: 
a hardcopy booklet/manual with activities and lesson plans; a website where they might access 
videos and lesson plans; or a learning module on Moodle. Interestingly, each teacher replied 
differently. Each of the options received one vote. In light of this, I felt that a blogging website 
would offer the most flexibility and access for teachers. I could upload booklets or short 
manuals, and teach short lessons. As a result, most of the information on the website is 
contained in the blog. 

On the blog, I have tried to highlight multiple approaches taken from cognitive linguistic 
research on phrasal verbs and particles. The blog format has allowed for small posts on each 
topic, additional posts connecting relevant topics, and room for further research in the future. 


My hope is that if a teacher finds a lesson or topic that they like, they can find more information 
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on that topic in another blog post, find visual examples, videos and relevant materials, or post a 
question to the site. 

The homepage begins with describing the purpose of the site and directs users to read the 
page on phrasal verbs and continue to the blog. The page on phrasal verbs (Figure 4.1) puts an 
emphasis on making phrasal verbs more visual and accessible, gives a light-hearted introduction 
to phrasal verbs (Figure 4.2) and emphasizes the need to understand imagery and metaphor. This 
is followed by a gallery of images (Figure 4.3) from blog posts. 

UA: ENEON 


Home Blog AboutMe Contact More A Log In 
Open Educational Resources for English Language Teachers - 


1AM ON IT?! 


ae B VISUALIZING 


PHRASAL 
VERBS 


Cowed by phrasal verbs? We're on it! 





Figure 4.1: Graphics for Page on Phrasal Verbs 


ABOUT PHRASAL VERBS 


Phrasal verbs are those pesky verbs that combine a verb with a preposition or adverb (which we will call 
a verb particle). The meaning of these verbs doesn't seem to have anything to do with the root verb or 
particle. When Susie throws up, what does she throw exactly? Or if Kevin gives in, does he give 


anything? They don't seem to make sense...but there are SO MANY of these verbs in English, and new ones are 
being created every day! It's 2020, and | just spotted a road sign saying "Mask up!" Well good news...these 
little verbs actually do have some logic to them, but in order to understand the logic (without reading pages 
upon pages of research), we need to take you (and your students) through some visualization exercises into the 
world of metaphor and imagery. 





Figure 4.2: Introduction to Phrasal Verbs 
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Figure 4.3: Gallery of Images 

Below the gallery is a video of a powerpoint presentation on the foundational concept of 
“Image Schemas,” which are abstract concepts of spatial relationships that the human mind uses 
to organize information (see Appendix A: Images and Metaphor Powerpoint). The page finishes 
with a quote from Andrzej Kurtyka (2007) which reads, “Visualization,...the ability to form 
mental representations of verbal and non-verbal input, seems to be indispensable in learning.” 

Most of my attempts to make phrasal verbs and relevant concepts visual are located in the 
blog. Rather than overwhelm this paper with blog posts, I will highlight here one of the lesson 
plans: Lesson Plan #1 (Appendix B). For this lesson, I used White’s (2012) suggestion that 
students create their own SCOBAs. However, instead of using complicated terminology, I 
created a story designed to introduce the variety of meanings of the verb go on. During the 
lesson, the students are explicitly shown how the meaning of the particle on can be extended 
from the prototypical meaning contact to meanings such as continue and connection using hand- 
drawn images and props. How to use the images and props are explained through videos in other 


posts (Figures 4.4 and 4.4) 
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Figure 4.4: How to Use Images to Explain Meaning 





Figure 4.5: How to Create Landmark and Trajector Props 
Then the students are asked to listen to a story, infer meaning, draw what they think is 
happening. The story is called Go on, Butterfly! (Appendix, C) and uses all the meaning senses 
of the verb go on, plus a few idiomatic phrases with on. Pictures to scaffold meaning, such as a 


butterfly and caterpillar, are included on the blog. 
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The lesson is designed for upper level beginning to intermediate students and children. 
While these students might not recognize the word “infer,” let alone write it, they can listen and 
draw what they understand. In this way, complex concepts are simplified and made accessible to 
them. 

I am most proud of my creation of tools that teachers can use to illustrate concepts. The 
pompom prop can be adapted for visual and kinesthetic learning, and the hand-drawn images can 
either be printed or replicated by teachers for use in the classroom. I also created: 


1. Videos identifying core meaning: 


S Adverbial Particle OUT Q ee 
Watch later Share 





2. Videos on clay modeling: 


S Clay modeling of phrasal verbs 1 © A 
i A Watch later Share 


= 
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3. Beautiful graphics created with my daughter to illustrate concept mapping: 





4. A video illustrating how to map phrasal verbs with up onto the different meaning 


senses. 


S | Imagine UP 








I hope that this website will be a forum for highlighting resources for ELTs, a place to 
access and post open educational resources, and a unique space for English language research to 


be visually translated for use in the classroom. 


Chapter 5: Conclusion 


Looking back on the process of research, creativity, and presentation, I am struck by how 
far I have come, and how much more work there is to do. There is an enormous amount of 
research in the cognitive linguistics field that supports a change in the way abstract language, 
such as prepositions, and figurative language, such as phrasal verbs, are taught. But there is a 
great deal of work still to be done to bring that knowledge into the classroom. 

In my effort to create materials that bridge the gap between research and teaching, I 
reached out to another ELT who had started a website and sold ESL resources to support the 
learning of phrasal verbs. I sent my story “Go On, Butterfly” to him, and he recommended I 
make sure to copyright my work. Not knowing anything about copyright law, I did some 
research and discovered Creative Commons Licensing. This Non-Profit organization provides a 
way to license your work and share it free of charge with the online community. In their own 
words, they “help overcome legal obstacles to the sharing of knowledge and creativity to address 
the world’s pressing challenges” (Creative Commons, 2020). It is through openly licensed 
material that the world has access to many of the images, research papers, patents, computer 
codes, and educational resources that it does today. 

Open educational resources (OER) has seen a flourishing of interest over the last five 
years (McKenzie, 2020). Charitable organizations such as the Hewlett Packard Foundation have 
funded awareness campaigns, increased the availability of free textbooks at community colleges, 


and promoted the democratization of knowledge (MacKenzie, 2020; William and Flora Hewlett 
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Foundation, 2020). And since the beginning of the pandemic, more educators than ever are 
redesigning curricula and open to exploring new materials — particularly low cost, accessible, 
flexible, and digital materials, such those found in OER (McKenzie, 2020). In the near future, I 
hope to post my website and/or materials on OER databases, such as OER Commons, so that 
teachers might have more easy access to those resources. As far as I can tell, there is only one 
post on phrasal verbs in OER Commons, and it does not take advantage of cognitive linguistic 
approaches. 

In the future, I see myself making connections with illustrators, other ESL teachers, and 
researchers as I discover more creative ways to bring research into the classroom. As I broaden 
my career path, I hope to have the opportunity to test these ideas with students and improve 
them. I also hope to use the website I have created as a repository for future materials and a way 
to share them with the world. I enjoy the creativity involved in making language learning visible 


and creative, and I love to make learning fun. 


Appendices 


Appendix A : Images and Metaphor Powerpoint 


Slide 1: The conceptual way that we view the world originates from experiences within 
the human body. We walk on the road. Our head is up. Our feet are down. We hold food in our 


hands. These experiences form the core meanings of language units, such as spatial prepositions. 


Images and 
Metaphor 


Core meanings are derived 
from experiences in the body 
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Slide 2: From the core meaning, human beings learned to create further levels of meaning 
through abstraction. For example, the core meaning of the word “on” is “contact with a surface.” 


This can be abstracted to mean a connection between two distinct surfaces, support, and pressure. 


Mom's always on me about my hair. 


Dinner is on me tonight. 


{e's on the computer % 


ay long. 
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Slide 3: Here are a few of the core images schemas, called spatial primitives, that have 
been identified as present in all languages: CONTAINER, PATH, PART-WHOLE, CENTER- 
PERIPHERY, and LINK. There are many, many, image-schemas in our minds, and no one has 
yet identified the exact number or relative importance of even the most basic schemas. But 
knowing a few core schemas will help us to visualize some of the ways we form abstract 


concepts from concrete information. 


Core Image-Schemas 


Also Know as Spatial Primitives 


outside 
inside +— boundary 
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outside 


CONTAINER 


+— boundary 





Slide 4: Let’s talk about one of these spatial primitives, the CONTAINER schema. A 
cup is a container. We can have water in the cup or we can pour water out of the cup. We can 
fill the cup up with water. The bottom and sides are part of the cup. The handle is on the cup. 
And if I drop the cup, the handle will break off. Simple, right? But it turns out we can conceive 
of many things as metaphorical containers. Houses, cities, countries, anything with a 
conceivable limit or boundary can be containers. We get out of the house, head into the city, and 
vacation in Spain. Our bodies are containers for our emotions. We can be deep in thought or 
toss out ideas. We can be in love or shout out in anger. Groups are containers. We stand out in 
a crowd. We pick out clothes to wear so that we can fit in socially. Even states can be 
containers. We can be on edge (on the edge of a hypothetical container of trouble), in the middle 


of a fight, or out of money 
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SOURCE-PATH-GOAL —————— rn E] 





Slide 5: The PATH Schema is another common schema, often including a source and an end 
goal. This concept — that life is a journey, that change is movement, that purposes are 
destinations, can be found throughout storytelling, film, and autobiographies. Time too is 
conceived of as a path, whether that be an upward path in Chinese, or a horizontal one in 
English. And the concept of walking on a path — whether starting, continuing, or achieving the 


end goal, - is the source of many well-known English phrases such as go on! and catch up. 
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Slide 6: When infants experience a person or toy interacting with them, they experience 
this as a link Johnson (1987) noted that we are involved in an “ongoing process of linking, 
bonding, and connecting that gives us our identity.” These links can be weak or strong, 
indicating either a tenuous connection, or a strongly connected unit. A concrete example of a 
link are the stitches used in sewing a quilt together. This can be abstracted to other types of 
connections. For example, the sentence “the businessman stitched up major deals all over the 
world” indicates many business connections. “His life is coming apart at the seams” indicates 
the unravelling of connections with family and work. A tightly integrated whole, such as a well- 


reasoned and supported court case might be termed “seamless” (Santibanez, 2002). 
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PART-WHOLE 





Slide 7 : The part-whole schema is a microcosm of how the brain organizes information. Words 
are fitted together in groups of meaning. For example, eyes, nose, hands, feet, legs, are all part 
of a body, while multiple bodies connect to form a family or a society. Similarly, corgies, basset 
hounds, pugs and poodles are all dogs, while dogs, cats, and turtles are all animals. The concept 
of organization is a main part of this schema. This conception of the world as organized or 
constructed from disparate parts leads to the common metaphor “Organization is Physical 
Structure.” So, we build an argument, form plans, and construct theories with links, connections, 
or supports of varying strength. If the links aren’t strong enough, our argument may fall apart. 


Or if the links connecting two people aren’t strong enough, they may break up. 
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CENTER-PERIPHERY 


Figwe 2. An integroted linkage pattern (from Deane | PP]: 70) 
x 
i ERGLIGH LANGUAGE 
~— MATHS: 
Vf SCIENCE 
X—X X A—A 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


X—X—K—HX ji- x X—X x- x TECHNOLOGY 


PHYS ED 





LANGUAGES, 
i AAT 
n a n MUSIC 
x DAAMA 
DANCE 
F igur d à L i paien wild focal eT biram Deane IYE: rU 


Slide 8: In the Center-Periphery Schema, the periphery depends on the center, and not the 
other way around” (Santibanez, 2002, p. 194) The center, or core, is more important than the 
periphery. In the part-whole schema, a destruction of the parts means a destruction of the whole, 
while in this schema the core can exist as a separate unit. So, we can say, “Despite radical 
changes, the heart and soul of the organization is still alive,” Or, “We argued over the details, 
but the core of the idea was sound.” We also see this in hierarchies. “The core of the programit 
is the emphasis on STEM disciplines,” or “The heads of state met on matters of great 


importance.” 
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Metaphors 
add Richness 


to Language 





Slide 9: Metaphors add richness and depth to language. In future videos and posts, we 
will show how phrasal verbs are a shortened way to access many conceptual metaphors with a 
simple verb and particle. This is likely why they are used so much in the English language. 
With the simple phrase “I will get over it,” we express the continuation of time, a journey, and 
healing.” With the comment, “I’m glad he finally came out with it,” we hear an emergence of a 
secret into visibility.” And these metaphors often act as euphemisms, easing tensions and 
allowing the serious to be softened into something more casual and accessible. “I’m sorry she 
died,” is somehow not as sweet as “I’m sorry she passed on.” As important as phrasal verbs are 
to accessing the English language, it becomes important to understand the metaphors and spatial 


concepts behind these words. 
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Appendix B: Lesson Plan #1 


Lesson Plan: “Go on, Butterfly” by Serena Gammon 


Purpose: To engage students in the discovery of meaning in the phrasal verb go on 


Students will be able to identify the core meaning of on and use basic images-schemas (abstract 


images) to guess the meanings of go on in a Story. 


Materials: 


The story “Go on, Butterfly” 

Laminated image schemas 

Additional vocabulary images 

pencils and erasers 

Coloring materials - crayons, colored pencils, or markers 
Whiteboard and wet or dry erase markers, or chalkboard and chalk 


Lesson: 


Write the words GO and ON on the board in separate locations. Ask the students what 
they mean. Draw examples of their descriptions - a box with an arrow, or a person 
walking; a table or surface. 

Now, write the words together, as the phrasal verb go on. Ask the students to come to the 
board and draw a picture of what go on might mean. Encourage creativity, but finish by 
labeling the trajector and landmark with concrete labels: Is the surface time and the 
trajector a mouth (go on — continue speaking)? Or the surface is a bus and the trajector 1s 
a person (He goes on the bus). 

Use premade laminated image schemas to identify the possible meanings of on with the 
students (contact; connection; continuation; support; pressure/responsibility; change; 
beginning or proceeding to a new event, etc.). Use a wet erase marker to label trajectory 


and landmarks if needed for clarity. 
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e Give students the “Go on, Butterfly” story with space to draw their own illustrations. 

e Read the story, one page at a time, using extra vocabulary images to explain words like 
“caterpillar” and “parsley.” Ask the students to draw what they think is happening in the 
Story. 

e You might only complete a few pages in one lesson. But afterwards, take the pictures, 
and make a gallery on the wall. During the next lesson, have the students look at the 
pictures and discuss what the verb “go on” might mean in that section of the story. 


Assessment: Students write and illustrate their own story with the verb go on. 
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Appendix C: Illustration Activity 


Go On, Butterfly! 


Caterpillar is on my parsley, but! don't mind. Go on, caterpillar — 


ILLUSTRATING THE PHRASAL VERB “GO ON” go onto my parsley and eat up! 
EY SERENA GAMON 


This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attibution-Nontommercal-ShareAlike 4.0 
Intemational License. To view a copy of this license, visit http://cresthvecommons.org,licenses/oync- 
SAD or send a ether to Crestive Commons, PO Bow 1256, Mountain View, CA $4082, USA. 


| will not hurt him - I'm on his side. And | know he has work to do. | have work to do too. | have to water the garden. But! don't 


mind — | can do it! I'm on it! 
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| stop to listen to the music around me. Sing on, grasshoppers! 


Sing on crickets! 
ng The cicadas sing too, but their buzzing dives me crazy. They go 


on and on and on without stopping. 


Now the fireflies are flying by! Their lights turn on and off, on and Sn eE SPAT S E. Eire! ANN enpa TT ME 


off. | feel on top of the world. Go on going on, fireflies! Sper. Vane BO hep- EE pe phi on yar 
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| look back at my garden. What's going on now, caterpillar? You Spider stopped spinning too. Does she have enough thread to go 


stopped eating. Don't go on a diet yet! on, or will she run out? Will she finish her web? 


Now caterpillar starts to climb. The first branch doesn't look night. He can’t see very well. The hairs on his body help him feel his 


He goes on to the next. = 
Way onward. 
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Time goes on and the sun has set. Fireflies are still glowing. . . l 
Did you know some cicadas are going on seventeen years old? 


Crickets are still singing. But the cicadas are finished buzzing, E . . RT: 
Maybe that is why they are too tired to go on. I'm going on eight, 


and | am finished watering too. : 
and I'm going to bed too. 


But caterpillar, you must go on. And spider, you must finish your | look out my bedroom window and think. Someday firefly will lay 


web. | can't wait to see, so please get on with it! eggs that glow. Someday spider's web will be complete and 


strong as thin steel. Someday caterpillar will transform. 


"Hal you say. “Go on! | don't believe youl" But it's true. 
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That night, | dream that I'm a caterpillar. My dream goes on and When | wake up, | put on a coat and run to the garden. Instead of 


on. Then, suddenly, fm crawling up a branch, trying not to fall. a caterpillar, there's a chrysalis. 


My arms and legs grow velcro hooks. My twelve eyes see only 


light and dark. | slowly creep on. 


| watch my chrysalis and wonder. What / will go on to be? Then | 


| touch it gently, and it twitches and shakes. I'm scared, and | run , . pS . 
look up and see a beautiful new web, sparkling with dew. | smile. 


to get Dad. “Is it ok?" | ask. Dad pauses. Then he goes on to l ; . 
Like spider, what | do is on me. 


say, “I think your caterpillar Knows how to scare away predators!” 





For two weeks | wait. The crickets go on. The cicadas go on. 


Life goes on. Then one moming, my caterpillar is gone. No, not 


gone, just different. Changed. He is going on to new adventures. 


Go on, butterfly! 
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